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How Macklin took this ridiculous jest history does not relate. Probably he refused to read the paper, and Foote handed it about afterwards; but if he read and repeated it, his system of memory must have been a very complete one indeed.
While Macklin was thundering curses at Foote and his follies from the platform of his great room at Hart Street, or poring over books and papers to prepare his lectures for the evening, his cooks and waiters plundered their foolish easy master at every turn. The ordinary, which might well have been a success in the hands of a man of business, became a ruinous failure under the management of the actor turned savant, and in the beginning of 1755 Macklin was face to face with bankruptcy. He had retired from the stage only to lose his hard-earned savings, and to find that the world would not take him as their philosopher and guide at his own valuation. Macklin was an honest man, and, seeing the condition of his affairs, he made no ineffectual endeavour to continue his scheme at the expense of his creditors. On January 25, 1755, ne n*ed his petition, or went through whatever was the then equivalent form, and Charles Macklin, "vintner, coffeeman, and chapman," became, once more, an actor in search of an engagement.